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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER AND RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 



'• ANCESTORS."* 



Whether Mrs. Atherton's latest volume, " Ancestors," repre- 
sents her highest achievement in fiction it would be premature 
to decide; but this, at least, may be said with some confidence, 
that of all her novels it offers the best criterion of the strength 
and the weakness of her artistic creed, the triumphs and the 
failures of her literary methods. Whatever place is ultimately 
to be assigned to her works, it must be conceded that she stands 
apart from the other women novelists of America, since not one 
of them combines in like degree the broad, uncompromising out- 
look upon life, and the vigorous, almost virile, sweep of phrase 
and sentence that so largely determine the calibre of such a book 
as "Ancestors." Of all Mrs. Atherton's literary assets, the 
most valuable is her searching knowledge of men and women, her 
impartial recognition of evil and of good. She understands the 
potency of sex in all the ordinary relations of human life; she 
makes us feel the thrill of crude, basic emotions which so often 
lie just beneath the surface veneer of culture and convention. 
Every now and then she flings before us some trenchant truth, 
some probing analysis that stirs us to a gasping wonder at the 
quality of her insight. If only her technique of construction 
equalled her frank and clear-eyed understanding of human nature 
she might be unhesitatingly placed very high among the ex- 
ponents of the best realism. 

It would be both foolish and misleading to suggest that 
Mrs. Atherton does not understand precisely what she is doing 
each time that she constructs a plot. On the contrary, while a 
book like "Ancestors" leaves the impression that she has not 

•"Ancestors." By Gertrude Atherton. Harper & Brothers: New York. 
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practised the best economies of her art, that certain episodes 
lack structural importance, that the story as a whole has the 
effect of being too loosely knit, there is an equally strong con- 
viction that she has written in this way deliberately, sacrificing 
certain advantages for the sake of greater fidelity to the truth of 
life as she sees it. Of course, in real life, although we admit the 
ceaseless working of the law of cause and effect, there are a 
hundred daily happenings of which we do not pretend to under- 
stand the significance, careless words and deeds whose relation 
to the life stories that we are each of us living is quite hidden 
from us. It is, however, accepted as one of the fundamental 
axioms of narrative-writing that the author should act as an in- 
terpreter of life, carefully eliminating the non-essential, and with 
equal care making quite plain the structural importance of each 
character and episode that he introduces. Yet the realist, seeing 
how persistently the non-essential obtrudes itself, in the real 
world, at every hour of the day, feels that to leave out of a novel 
every person not directly concerned in the story, every event that 
does not carry forward the main action, is to leave out one of the 
ubiquitous elements of life, and to that extent incur the risk 
of seeming artificial. Naturally, there is some justice on each 
side of the question, and any rule that you lay down calls for a 
liberal construction. 

A brief examination of " Ancestors " will make clear the point 
involved. It must in justice be recognized as a rather big book, 
full of brilliant pages and stirring scenes, and not seldom startling 
you with pitiless pictures of the naked souls of men and women. 
And yet, when you start to sum it up, to tell with the brevity 
of a ten-word telegram just what it stands for, you find yourself 
curiously at a loss. The story is so overlaid with side issues, so 
broken in upon by intruding characters, that it seems rash to say 
that Mrs. Atherton meant definitely a certain thing and nothing 
else. In the main, of course, the theme is the power of ancestry 
as compared with that of environment; more specifically a study 
of the contrast in development of the self-same strain of blood 
when exposed respectively to the conditions of English and Ameri- 
can life. Apparently Mrs. Atherton's central thesis is that the 
inherited qualities which go to make the best type of English- 
man would, under favorable conditions, produce the best type 
of American. For this purpose she chooses for her central figure 
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a young English statesman, Elton Gwynne, who is already a 
leader in the House of Commons, and for whom his friends 
prophesy the office of Premier at no distant day. But the sudden 
death of Elton Gwynne's grandfather and cousin by raising him 
to the peerage crushes out all hope of political advancement, for 
in the House of Lords he will be buried alive. During the crucial 
weeks that follow, while he is slowly awakening to the certainty 
that his public career is at an end, he comes more and more under 
the influence of an American cousin, Isabel Otis, whose California 
home adjoins an extensive ranch belonging to Gwynne's mother. 
It is through Isabel's clear-sighted presentment of the case that 
Gwynne begins to entertain, at first laughingly, and then with 
growing seriousness, the proposition of leaving London, expatria- 
ting himself, settling on his California ranch, and in a new en- 
vironment and under strange conditions carving out for himself 
the political career which Fate denied him at home. 

It is difficult to give, in a brief analysis, an adequate impression 
of the graphic power with which Mrs. Atherton presents the 
contrasting pictures of conventional English life and the untram- 
melled freedom of the Far West. There is never for an instant 
a sense of flatness in the canvas that she paints with such bold 
and sweeping strokes. Everywhere you get an impression of see- 
ing far down lengthening vistas, beyond which there are other 
distances, other phases of life that you cannot see, but only dimly 
guess at. A dozen times, in the earlier part of the story, the 
English part, you find yourself wonderingly exclaiming, "How 
she does understand these people! how she does see through 
them !" and, later on, when the scene has shifted to California, you 
find yourself even more emphatically expressing the same won- 
derment. Admirable, also, is the study of Elton Gwynne's gradual 
development under the new conditions, the successive steps by 
which he ceases to be an Englishman and becomes heart and soul 
an American citizen, aglow with the pioneer spirit and the pride 
of conquest And one of the natural, almost inevitable, conse- 
quences of this change is the simultaneous awakening of Gwynne 
to a knowledge of his love for the American cousin, whose diver- 
gence from all the standards of womanhood his youth had known 
had at their first meeting distinctly repelled him. 

Yet, big and complex as the volume is, full of the surge and 
rush of human crowds, the clashing interests of eager, striving, 
vol. olxxxvi. — no. 625. 39 
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ambitious lives, one feels convinced that its seven-hundred-odd 
pages would have gained in strength with more compression, more 
simplicity, more definite correlation of the parts to the whole and 
to one another. That Gwynne's grandfather and cousin should 
die was a condition precedent necessary to his inheritance of the 
title; yet, with the one suffering from a feeble heart and the 
other a consumptive, their decease could have been compassed 
quite simply. There was really no need of dragging in an un- 
savory episode of a married woman, a rival, a quarrel at the 
club, a murder, and then the cousin's suicide, and his cruel fare- 
well letter to the grandfather he hated, which gives the shock 
that kills him. That the riotous blood which flows in the veins 
of all of Gwynne's kinsfolk should now and again prompt them 
to strange rebellions against the conventions of their age and 
world is natural enough; one can understand the half -guessed 
frailties which for a generation had made Gwynne's mother, the 
Lady Victoria, the object of curious gossip; but the sudden de- 
generate impulse which, on the threshold of middle life, leads 
her to make herself notorious with a degraded San Francisco 
prize-fighter seems unjustified by any structural necessity of the 
main story. That Isabel, during the twenty-five years preceding 
her meeting with Elton Gwynne, should have met some other man 
who for a time stirred her heart, is quite within the rules of proba- 
bility; but that she should have spent three of those years in an 
unchaperoned ramble through Europe, and largely in the Bo- 
hemian art circle of Munich, living in careless, if not actually 
questionable, relations with a worn-out wreck of a man, who dies 
just in time to save her from worse folly, and whose death she 
does not learn until she comes face to face with his shrunken 
and yellow corpse in the Leichenhdlle at the cemetery — all this 
has about as little direct connection with the rest of the story as 
the interspersed tales with which the picaresco novelists used to 
break the continuity of thefr hero's adventures. 

Mrs. Atherton's closing chapter pictures with undeniable power 
the tremendous, spectacular, awe-inspiring tragedy of the San 
Francisco earthquake, and the flames that followed in its Wake. 
As a piece of sheer description, it compels wondering admiration. 
But structurally it adds nothing to the story. The destiny of 
the principal actors has already been decided. Gwynne's citizen- 
ship is a thing accomplished; his marriage to Isabel is arranged 
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for even to the day and hour; their physical well-being and 
their heart's content are both assured; the earthquake adds noth- 
ing to them, and it takes nothing away. One can think of a 
dozen ways in which Mrs. Atherton could have woven that final 
scene into the very warp and woof of the story. Instead, it is 
simply a gorgeous drop-curtain, which descends after the play is 
finished, and while the band is playing, and the audience, with 
their backs turned, are passing out, their thoughts already fixed 
on other things. 

And yet there is another aspect of " Ancestors " that goes far 
towards justifying that closing description of the flame-swept 
city. Mrs. Atherton has not deliberately assigned the leading 
r61e in her story to the city itself in the way that Zola assigned 
it to his city, in the novel called " Paris," so as to make our in- 
terest in the city's destiny paramount to that of any individual 
lives. Yet much of the time one feels that she herself, sub-con- 
sciously, perhaps, cares more for the life of the city, the throb of 
the city's heart, than for any man or woman in the book. That 
is why she has caught not merely her city's outward physiognomy, 
but its inner and vital spirit, in a way that has not before been 
done in fiction; so that the book will be remembered less as a 
chronicle of individual human beings than as a huge kaleidoscopic 
picture of metropolitan life, a monument to the old San Fran- 
cisco which has passed away. 

Fbederic Tabee Coopeb. 



IN THE DATS OP JOHN HAEVABD.* 

The clearest insight yet afforded into the environment and 
personality of John Harvard is due to an author who is neither a 
graduate of Harvard nor an American. Yet it would be the 
baldest chauvinism to emphasize the fact. The book before us 
seeks to picture the personality of an English scholar. John Har- 
vard's youth was spent in London. His culture was due to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Of his brief span of thirty-one 
years, #nly a little over a year was spent in the New England 
where his work lives after him to teach " that one disinterested 
deed of hope and faith may crown a brief and broken life with 
deathless fame." There is a fitness in the fact that an English 

•"John Harvard and His Times." By Henry C. Shelley. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown, & Company. 



